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THE ECLIPSE. 

Observations at Springfield, Ill.— Grand Sights—A 
Halo Around the Moon—The Peculiar Light—Ef- 
fects on the Animal Creation. 

Springfield, Iil., Aug. 7.—A cloudless sky 
and an atmosphere of unsurpassed purity to- 
day made glad the hearts of thousands. 
What has well been called one of the most 
imposing spectacles of nature has been wit- 
nessed under the most propitious circum- 
stances. The city of Springfield, by reason 
of its favorable location in the very central 
line of the eclipse, attracted numerous visitors 
from all parts of the United States, and even 
from Europe. Professor Peirce, of the Coast 
Survey, was here with a corps of assistants 
and an imposing array of instruments. Nu- 
merous photographs were successfully taken, 
and no doubt many important telescopic and 
spectroscopic observations made which will 
be of great value to astronomical science. 
But while these learned men, with their power- 
ful glasses, were investigating the chemical 
composition of the sun’s atmosphere and the 
height of the mountains of the moon, it may 
be not uninteresting to know what was seen 
and what was not seen with the unaided eye 
of an unscientific observer. 

All descriptions -of a total eclipse of the 
sun which I have read seemed indefinite and 
unsatisfactory. I have no doubt the follow- 
ing account will appear equally so to others. 
But the fact is, the phenomenon is so peculiar 
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and so out, of the line of all ordinary experi- 
ence that it is impossible with words to con- 
vey an adequate idea of its character. 

y point of view, in common with hun- 
dreds of other observers, was the elevated 
mound of the reservoir about a mile and a 
half northeast of the State House, and but a 
short distance from the station of the Coast 
Survey. There are unfortunately no hills in 
the vicinity of Springfield, but the top of the 
reservoir commands a fair view in all direc- 
tions and overlooks a stretch of several miles 
of open prairie to the east and south. Up to 
the time of nearly complete obscuration there 
is of course nothing to distinguish the appear- 
ance of a total eclipse from that of ordinary 
— eclipses. A sensible diminution of 

ight and a deepening blue in the heavens 
are the only noticeable phenomena. But as 
the crescent of light upon the eastern edge of 
the sun grew smaller and smaller, the general 
gluominess rapidly increased, and the sky 
overhead, and particularly in the northwest, 
became strangely dark and foreboding... Now 
the cresent is but a thread, and as every eye 
watches eagerly the small glisten and dazzle 
of expiring sunlight, it is suddenly transformed 
into an indescribably beautiful halo or corona 
wholly surrounding the dark body of the 
moon, and remaining there during the whole 
total phase of the eclipse. This halo is not a 
band of light as has been sometimes pictured 
aud described, but a white radiating glory, 
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brightest next to the edge of the moon and 
gradually diminishing into a fine and almost 
imperceptible nimbus at a distance of about 
the moon’s diameter from the moon itself, and 
bearing a striking resemblance to the light 
which painters draw around the heads of 
saints. Beyond this, however, (and nearly 
or quite in the directions of north, east, south, 
and west,) were four projecting beams or 
pyramids of light, having their bases in the 
principal corona, but shooting out far beyond. 

I said the corona formed suddenly. It did 
not, however, become visible instantaneously, 
but the light of the corona began to appear 
on the west edge of the moon before the sun- 
light had absolutely disappeared on the east 
edge—the whole transformation occuying per- 
haps two seconds of time. So strange and 
beautiful was the appearance of this bright 
corona, that exclamations of surprise broke 
involuntarily from every lip. It was the 
grandest sight of a lifetime. And as it hung 
in the sky contrasted with the darkness of 
the earth and firmament, a feeling of awe 
and. dread crept over the beholder. The 
wind, which had been blowing quite a breeze, 
suddenly died away, and the stillness added 
to the impressiveness of the scene. I no 
longer wondered that the ignorant in times 
gone by had viewed the same phenomena 
with terror and dismay. 

In regard to the degrees of darkness during 
the total phase I was somewhat disappointed. 
But few stars were visible. Venus was dis- 
tinetly seen by shutting off the light of the 
sun from the eye five or ten minutes before 
the beginning of the total obscuration, and 
shone out with great brilliancy after the sun’s 
rays disappeared. Mercury also shone with 
unexpected brightness. Mars, in the south, 
shone dimly. Saturn was too far in the 


see it. The only fixed stars | observed were 


and the sun. 
stars could be seen at a glance. 
however, was dimly visible. 


searching. 
— 
alo around the moon. 


paper. 



















southeast to be visible; at any rate I did not 


Arcturus overhead, Lyra in the northeast, 
and Regulus about midway between Venus 
The ‘irst two of these fixed 
Regulus, 
Other stars 
might perhaps have been seen by careful 


There was no difficulty at any time duting 
the total obscuration in reading ordinary 
But the light did nut come from the 

That gave but a 
small light compared with ordinary moon- 
light. I could read as well with my back to 
the eclipse as with the halo shining on the 
The light came from the illuminated 
sky in the northeast and southwest horizons. 
To understand this it must be recollected that 
the eclipse occurred at 5 o’clock in the after- 
moon, and that the cone of the moon’s shadow 
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struck the earth obliquely, extending _per- 
haps twice as far from northwest to southeast 
as it did from northeast to southwest. 
on either side of the path of the eclipse the 
sunlight shone upon the atmosphere near 
enough to be visible to us as a twilight, while 
in the height of totality the shadow reached 
so far ahead and back as to cut off all illu- 
mination in those directions. 
why the darkness was so deep overhead, and 
extending to the northwest and southeast, 
while upon each side (that is to say in the 
northeast and southwest) the horizon was of 
a bright orange color, lighting up the earth 
with, so to speak, two twilights. These twi- 
lights together gave so much more light than 
the corona that they overcame its brilliancy, 
and it cast no shadow whatever. 
total elipse the corona was sufficient to cast 
a shadow, its brightness either exceeded that 
of this eclipse or the twilights were far less 


Hence 


This explains 


If in any 


illuminating. The degree of darkness was 
about equal to that which in clear weather is 


experienced three-quarters of an hour after 
sunset. By watching the time any evening 


when stars of the first magnitude begin toshow 
themselves, and the twilight is still sufficient 
to enable one to read ordinary newspaper 
print, a correct idea can be formed of the 
darkness of a total eclipse. 

The effect of the darkness upon the animal 
creation was not uniform. Hundreds of 
butterflies and bumblebees were gathering 
honey from the clover blossoms on the slopes 
of the reservoir. The butterflies disappeared 
several minntes before the eclipse became 
total. The bees did not leave so soon, but 
there was not one to be found after the dark- 
ness wasover, Swallows, however, kept upon 
the wing, and a large herd of cattle feeding 
upon the prairie kept on unconcerned and 
paid no attention whatever to the great phe- 
nomenon. The workmen making repairs on 
the railroad not far distant, thought they 
knew more. They packed up their tools 
when it grew dark, evidently believing their 
day’s work over; but they were soon unde- 
ceived by the reappearance of the sun, and 
went to work again. 

Rose-colored projections or beads around 


the margin of the moon’s disc were plainly 1 


visible to the naked eye. They were three 
in number ; one upon the lower or southerly 
edge of the moon, which was visible during 
the whole total phase; one upon the east- 
ern edge of the moon, which was visible for 
only a short time after the sunlight disap- 
peared; and one upon the western edge, 
which came in view a short time before the re- 
appearance of the sunlight. The moon itself 
looked dark, almost black, and appeared as& 
disc and not as a sphere. 
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The first intimation of the passing off of 
the total phase was the lighting up of the 
horizon in the northwest, which gradually in- 
creased and moved towards us, until the great 
chadow at last swept by and the sun once more 
burst in view. The instant of the passing off 
of the shadow could not, however, be detected 
by the eye upon the surface of the earth. I 
watched for it closely, but was first apprized 
of the sun’s appearance by the exclamations 
of those aronnd me who were watching the 
corona. The time of the total phase was about 
two minutes and forty eight seconds. It, how- 
ever, seemed much longer, such was the effect 
of the scene upon the beholder. And I can well 
believe that an old negro who, the night be- 
fore, was giving his recollections of the total 
eclipse of 1806, correctly represented his own 
impressions and thought he was telling the 
exact truth when he said that it was “ plum 
dark for more’n half an hour.” When the 
total phase is over the spectator (unless he is 
a scientific man) feels that he has seen all, 
and walks away vainly trying to analyze and 
understand the emotions he lias experienced. 
He is satisfied that however he may fail in 
communicating his impressions to others, a 
total eclipse of the sun, of which he can never 
expect to witness another, is well worth going 
a thousand miles to see, and that its recollec- 
tions will always be among the strangest, 
grandest, and most beautiful of his life—Cor- 
respondence New York Times. 

sncicncnitiiina 

“RicHes, oftentimes, if nobody take them 
away, make to themselves wings and fly away ; 
and truly, many a time the undue sparing of 
them is but letting their wings grow, which 
makes them ready to fly away; and the con- 
tributing a part of them to do good only clips 
their wings a little, and makes them stay the 
longer with their owner.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A WORD FOR THE WEAK. 


At this oppressive season, when even the ro- 
bust and healthy are enervated by the heat, the 
sufferings of the debilitated and the sick are 
doubly increased, and I feel a near sympathy 
with such at this time. 

When the pulse is slow and the nerves are 
weak it is natural to look for some means of 
relief, and as alecholic stimulants, in the form 
of light wines, porter and ale, are so often re- 
commended in such cases, the word of caution 
may not be out of place. 

We know that alcohol has its uses, and 
every physician of experience is well aware 
of its important function in many cases. 
But we also know that the system which is 
habitually subjected to its influence is peculi- 
arly liable to disease, and lacks much of the 








recuperative power it would otherwise have 
possessed. 


Alcohol forms no part of the animal econ- 


omy, therefore it cannot nourish—and some 
writer has aptly said, “It is the spur to the 
tired nag instead of the corn that feeds him.”— 
Again, it is so foreign a body, that when in- 
troduced into the system every little nerve 
and cell is at once aroused to throw it off. It 
is exhaled upon the breath and skin, and cast 
out, unchanged, by every excretory organ, and 
it is while this unnatural action of Nature is 
going on that the apparent exhilaration takes 
place. 
not be deceived; nor will she give us more 
than is our right, so she sinks back more tired 
than before, to recover her lost strength. Our 
bountiful Father has provided us with con- 
venient tonics in the form of pure air, water 
and nutritious food, and instinct tells us when 
we need rest and when nourishment. 
would be willing to listen to Nature’s gentle 
teachings we might escape much unnecessary 
suffering, and avoid that restless uneasiness so 
apparent when she is disobeyed. If, after all 
has been done that experience suggests or love 
can devise, the system is still weak, it remains 
to us to be content with such things as we 
have, remembering that where but little is 
given, little will be required; and perhaps 
we can fulfil life’s mission as well in our 
present condition as in one of our own choos- 


ing. 


Nature keeps strict account and can- 


If we 


‘*Tt may be that He lets our labor cease, 

And calls us from our active sphere apart 

To talk with us in secret—breathe H s peace, 
Console and cheer our heart. 


‘*Tt may be that His only word is ‘ trust ;’ 

Be not found wanting if He try thee so, 

But answer, ‘ Lord, I know not what thou dost, 
Nor do I ask to know.’ 


‘* Ah, let me sit in silence at His feet, 
Intent to hear His words of wondrous grace ; 
Rebuked like Martha by those accents sweet, 
Let us take Mary’s place.”’ 
8. M. G. 


7th mo. 29th, 1869. 
THE STUDY OF NATURE. 
The following article from the Springfield 
Republican is full of wise suggestions :— 


City life repeated in the country is not 
what we want. We are glad, therefore, to 
notice the influx of summer visitors to the 
hill-towns of our own State, and to the quiet 
little villages among the mountains of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. There is no 
place too obscure to be found out by city tour- 
ists in search of attractive country homes. 
Each locality has its little circle of admirers, 
widening every year as its beauties become 
known. It is good for both city and country 
that it should be so. They are thus learning 
to know each other better and respect each 
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other more, and to give up their narrow social 
prejudices for a genial and general sympathy. 

But we need to go one step further still in 
order for the ful] enjoyment and benefit of our 
vacation days. We need, to make our pleas- 
ure in the country complete, a closer intimacy 
with nature than most ofus have cultivated. 
Many a person who finds the days drag weari- 
ly, away from the excitement of business, and 
without the daily newspaper, would be aston- 
ished at the delightful employment which the 
careful observation and study of some of the 
objects around him would furnish. For, 
after all, it isnot absolute rest so much as 
change of seers that we want in these 
summer days. We want to turn our thoughts 
away from their accustomed channels; but 
we do not want to stagnate in repose. We 
need some interest that shall be calming and 
yet absorbing ; some study that shall engage 
our closest attention without wearying us ; 
something, too, that shall elevate as well as 
entertain. And here comes to our aid, as 
exactly fitting the need, the study of na- 
ture; whether in rock or mosa ur flower or 
cloud ; not necessarily as the study of geology, 
botany or meteorology, but the patient, watch- 
ful, appreciative observation of the wonder- 
ful things which pass before us day by day, 
and for which we have, or think we have, no 
leisure at other times. “ It is astrangething,” 
says Ruskin, “how little people know about 
the sky. If in our moments of utter idleness 
and insipidity we turn to the sky as a last re- 
source, which of its phenomena do we speak 
of? One says it has been wet, and another 
it has been wiudy, and another it has been 
warm. Who among the whole chattering 
crowd can tell me of the forms and precipices 
of the chain of tall mountains that girded the 
horizon at noon yesterday? Who saw the 
narrow sunbeam that came out of the south, 
and smote upon their summits until they melt- 
ed and moldered away in a dust of blue rain? 
Who saw the dance of the dead clouds when 
the sunlight left them last night, and the west 
wind blew them before it like withered leaves ? 
These are what the artist of highest aim must 
study ; it is these by the combination of which 
his ideal is to be created ; these, of which so 
little notice is taken by common observers, 
that I fully believe, little as people in general 
are concerned with art, more of their ideas of 
sky are derived from pictures than from re- 
ality ; and that if we could examine the con- 
ception formed in the minds of most educated 
persons when we talk of clouds, it would fre- 
quently be found composed of fragments of 
blue and white reminiscences of the old mas- 
ters.” 

“ Nature,” says Thoreau, “ has taken more 
care than the fondest parent for the education 


and refinement of her children. Consider the 
silent influence which flowers exert, no less 
upon the ditches in the meadow than the lad 
in the bower. When I walk in the woods 
am reminded that a wise purveyor has been 
there before me; my most delicate experience 
is typified there. os struck with the pleas- 
ing friendships and unanimities of nature, as 
when the lichen on the trees takes the form of 
their leaves. In the most stupendous scenes 
you will see delicate and fragile features, as 
slight wreaths of vapor, dew lines, feathery 
sprays, which suggest a high refinement, a no- 
ble blood and breeding, as it were. Bring a 
spray from the wood, or a crystal from the 
brook, and place it upon your mantel, and 
your household ornaments will seem plebeian 
beside its nobler fashion and bearing. It will 
wave superior there, as if used to a more re- 
fined and polished circle. It has a salute and 
a response to all your enthusiasm and hero- 
ism.” And for those who are 

**Too busy and too poor to leave their home,” 


is there not somewhat of comfort and encour- 
agement in the plan we have been urging? 
Perhaps they do not realize how many of na- 
ture’s best things are acceasibleto them. Per- 
haps they do not enjoy, as a little more 
thoughtfulness would make them, the “ pic- 
ture gallery” in which, as Miss Procter’s 
charming poem tells them, they have the 
rights of kings. And may we not all of us, 
whether home or abroad, with abundant 
leisure or with only some precious moments 
in a life of toil, try to lay aside, whenever we 
have opportunity, the care and the anxiety 
which too often steals the sweetness from our 
times for rest, and open wide our minds to the 
refreshing influences of the beautiful summer 
time ? 

** Soar with the birds, and flutter with the leaf; 

Dance with the seeded grass in fringy play; 
Sail with the clond ; wave with the dre uming pine; 
And float with nature all the livelong day. 


**Call not such hours an idle waste of life ; 
Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power ; 

It treasures from the brooding of God’s wings 
Strength to unfold the future tree and flower. 


‘*So shall it be with thee, if restfal still 
Thou rightly studiest in the sammer honur; 
Like a deep fountain which a brook doth fill, 
Thy mind in seeming rest shall gather power.” 


ALL gifts are to be cultivated ; let no Chris- 
tian despise them. Every intellectual faculty 
that can adorn and grace human nature 
should be cultivated to its highest capacity. 
They will make us more useful, and our life 
brighter. Yet these are not the things that 
bring us nearer to God. The vision of Him 
as He is, to see the King in His beauty, is 
vouchsafed not to science, nor to talent, but 
only to Purity and Love. 
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THE VALUE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
BY J. J. TAYLOR. 

Christianity is neither a code of outward 
discipline nor a system of intellectual belief’; 
it cannot be shut up either in a church or in 
a book. Itis a higher life brought into the 
world by the wonderful personality of its 
Founder, and destined in its pure, uncorrupt- 
ed influence to draw men, by the sympathy 
which it kindles in earn2st and devoted minds, 
into a holy brotherhood and united family of 
God. Scripture is the record of its origin and 
earliest effects ; and a precious legacy it is to 
our race. There can be no rational doubt 
that it conveys to us a true impression of the 
belief and aim and feeling—the awakened 
spiritual life—of the apostolic age; and the 
more so, that from its multifarious contents it 
exhibits that life on different sides and through 
various media, and sets before us in all vivid- 
ness the development into divers forms of 
thought of the primitive germ of life cast on 
the soil of humanity by the quickening words 
of Christ. Though they were net critics, 
there is every evidence that the framers of 
the canon executed their task with simplicity 
and in good faith, under a strong sense of re- 
ligious responsibility. It would be a vast im- 
provement in the religious tendencies of our 
time, if, instead of raising hopeless questions 
about the date and authorship of particular 
books, for the complete solution of which the 
materials no longer exist, and where the canon 
can only give us its witness without its rea- 
sons, we would be content to take the New 
Testament as, what it really is, a living ex- 
pression of the faith and life of the apostolic 
age, and strive to throw ourselves back into 
hearty sympathy with the spirit which it 
breathes—with the love and holiness and self- 
denying efforts for human weal of which it 
presents so bright and animating a picture; 
and when our souls are wearied and athirst 
with the fever of this world’s sins and sor- 
rows and cares, to go back in all simplicit 
to the words of the blessed Jesus, and drink 
from his lips of those living waters, of which 
he who drinketh shall never thirst again.— 
Christian Register. 

secon 


BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 


The same God who moulded the sun and 
kindled the stars, watches the flight of the in- 
sect. He who balances the clouds and hung 
the world on nothing, notices the fall of a 
sparrow. He who gave Saturn his rings and 
placed the moon, like a ball of silver, in the 
broad arch of heaven, gives the rose leaf its 
delicate tint, and made the distant sun to 
nourish the violet. And the same being 


notices the praises of the cherubim and the 
prayers of a little child. 






For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
‘* The Waters of Life.” 
It is mid-summer, and the Sun of noon-day 


is shining with tropical warmth upon the 
head of the weary traveller as he wends his 
way across the desert-plain; the heated sands 
blister his aching feet. Hope, that great lamp 
of human action and progress, burns dimly 
within his desponding breast. He is about to 
drop upon the sands, there to die thousands 
of miles away from those whom he holds 
most dear, without a human being, civilized 
or uncivilized, to hear his dying groan, or 
drop a sympathetic tear. But as he sinks be 
thinks he hearsa sound. Ah! he is right; 
he is right; for ringing o’er the plain comes a 


voice—to him sweeter than the most perfect 


harmony ever sent out from Molian harp— 
those wonderful words so full of music and 


praise, “ Cold water, cold water, the gift of 


God!” 


It is not difficult to imagine how one would 
feel if after a tiresome journey across a desert 
the words above mentioned were heard ring- 
ing out in tones rich and clear, peculiar to 
the Egyptian water-carrier. Is it any won- 
der then that our traveller starts up, and 
with an earnest effort hurries forward towards 
this “boon of his life.” He drinks of the 
sparkling cold water. Hope’s lamp is re-lit, 
and sheds forth anew its rays of peace and 


joy so manifest in his now smiling face. His 


burden is no longer heavy; his ills no longer 
painful; and he hurries on to the end of his 


journey rejoicing. 


This little incident of Egyptian life illus- 
trates spiritual growth and perfection. It 
represents correctly, I think, man’s spiritual 
experience; his trials and his triumphs; his 
sorrows and his joys during the pilgrimage 
of time. The Bible tells us that man must 
experience a birth of the Spirit ; therefore he 
who has not experienced this new birth is 
blindly groping his way across the desert of 
worldly darkness, His feet are tired and sore 
from running “hither and thither” to find 
peace. His brain is wearied and confused by 
the many and diverse doctrines of men. His 
soul thirsteth ; “he bears a life-long hunger 
in his heart.” He is giving way to despair 
and is fast sinking into the mire of despond- 
ency, when lo! he hears striking upon his 
inner ear a sound clear and sweet. "Tis the 
voice of the Father, saying, “ Ho! every one 
that thirsteth come ye to the waters.” Oh 
what joy fills his heart. He turns eagerly unto 
“the Giver of all good gifts,” and drinks of 
the “ Waters of Life,” to thirst no more. 

7th mo. 12th, 1869. W. D. R. 


ee 


FasHI0n, the ostentation of riches.— Locke. 
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From The Moravian, 
WOMAN’S RIGHT AND DUTY. 


The extravagances of female attire are not 
a peculiarity of the present day. They are as 
old as “ the round tires, the whimples, and the 
crisping pins” of the prophet Isaiah’s pages. 
In every age, moralists and satirists have made 
them their theme. But then—those old days 
were not the nineteenth century. The women 
of earlier times had not the resources, the pre- 
eminence of enlightenment, the independence 
of thought and action which is our boast. 
Those were not “ woman’s right” days; that 
is to say, in the position accorded to the sex in 
this Christian community, every individual 
woman is bound, as those going before her 
never were, in all legitimate womanly ways to 
use both her influence and her example for 
the overthrow of wrong and the establishment 
of right. And there is a right and a wrong in 
dress, There are morals in “ the fashions.” In 
them, as elsewhere, material forms are the em- 
bodiment of the creative mind, and what kind 
of minds they are which devise and impose 
the successive codes of feminine apparel is no 
secret. Tracing back to its origin some in- 
elegant, bizarre, half masculine and yet fash- 
ionable toilette, need it be any surprise to find 
its source in the dicta of some bold leader of 
the Parisian demi monde. An American 
Christian woman legislated for in a matter so 
near to her as to her personal attire, in that 
which gives character to her appearance, and 
more or less bias to her inner-self, by a 
French courtesan! What should we say to 
such incongruity were we not parties to it? 

But where lies any remedy for all this? It 
would require the combination of numbers to 
effect any radical and wide-spread reform. Is 
it quite impossible to find these numbers? 
There are not a few of the first women in our 
community who are well alive to the enormi- 
ties here glanced at. Why should not a hun- 
dred or two of these be found to join in a cru- 
sade against the tyrant Fashion, by agreeing 
to inaugurate in their own persons another 
and simpler style of dress, and thus enunciate 
a ena tens code of fashion which, springing 
from Christian principle, purity, delicacy, and 
that harmony of things which cultivated taste 
dictates, would, under the prestige of their 
position, win its way into all grades of femi- 
nine toilettes until the French fashion book 
sink into the contempt it merits. Who will 
join such a crusade—truly a battle of the 
Cross? For, think of the weak ones led 
astray, and the precious souls lost through the 
baits of fashion and vanity. Again and again 
does some shipwrecked outcast confess that 
inordinate craving for dress first drew her 
from the course of womanly purity; and 
many a poor maiden, it is to be feared, im- 
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bibed her first and fatal lesson ia vanity at 
the splendid toilette of her employer. 

Now, suppose it were the fashion for the 
highest ladies in the land to adorn themselves 
with scrupulous simplicity, nay, because of the 
present necessity, with extraordiny plainness, 
would not foreign fashions, and gay attire, in 
the nature of things, grow to be esteemed 
coarse and vulgar, and be eschewed accord- 
ingly ? 

“ Altogether Utopian, anysuch suggestion.” 
Well! whether so or not, it behoves every 
Christian woman, whatever her station in life, 
to search and see how she can answer to God 
and her conscience for the character, cost and 
effect of her attire. There are times when it 
may be a duty to be singular. It is certain 
that, in the excess of all kinds amid which we 
live, no such duty is upon us now. “If meat 
make my brother to offend,” says St. Paul, “I 
will eat no more meat while the world stands ” 
—and if my falling in with the fashions of the 
day stimulates others around me to perilous at- 
tempts at display in. dress, I will, for Christ’s 
sake and other souls’ sake forego henceforth 
all such compliances. Nor will I restrict my 
charities to equip superabundantly my ward- 
robe. My outlays of this kind shall be regu- 
lated by what, as a Christian woman, I owe to 
the poor and needy of my neighborhood, so 
that none be driven to extremity through my 
fault. Rather, will I dare to be singular by 
a severity of plainness and economy. 

“Woe unto the world, because of offences! 
for it must needs be that offences come; but 
woe to them through whom the offence 
cometh.” SisteERLY Worps. 


BOOKS OF AMUSEMENT. 


In tracing some of the causes of that light- 
ness and frivolity of character, and that disin- 
clination for the exercise of the reflective 
powers, so lamentably common in the present 
day, one cause I find which is certainly capable 
of producing such a result. This cause con- 
sists in the number, and character, and cheap- 
ness, and peculiar mode of publication of the 
works of amusement of the present day. In 
all these respects the change is great, and ex- 
tremely recent. 

The works of amusement published only a 
few years since were comparatively few in 
number ; they were less exciting, and there- 
fore less attractive; they were dearer, and 
therefore less accessible; and not being pub- 
lished periodically, they did not occupy the 
mind for so long a time, nor keep alive so 
constant an expectation ; nor, by thus dwell- 
ing upon the mind, and distilling themselves 
into it, as it were drop by drop, did they pos- 
sess it so largely, coloring even, in many in- 
stances, its very language, and affording fre- 
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quent matter for consideration. The evil of 
all these circumstances is actually enormous. 
The mass of human minds, and much more 
of the minds of young persons, have no great 
appetite for intellectual exercise; but they 
have some, which, by careful treatment, may 
be strengthened and increased. But here, to 
this weak and delicate appetite, is presented an 
abundance of the most stimulating and least 
nourishing food. It snatches it greedily, and is 
not only satisfied, but actually conceives a 
distaste for anything more simple and more 
wholesome. That curiosity. which is wisely 
given us to lead us on to knowledge, finds its 
full gratification in the details of an exciting 
and protracted story; and then lies down, as 
it were gorged, and goes to sleep. Other 
faculties claim their turn and have it. We 
know that in youth the healthy body and 
lively spirits require exercise; and in this 
they may and ought to be indulged; but the 
time and interest which remain over, when 
the body has had its enjoyment, and the mind 
desires its share, have been already wasted 
and exhausted upon things utterly unprofit- 
able ; so that the mind goes to its work hur- 
ried and languidly, and feels it to be no more 
than a burden. 

The mere lessons may be learned from a 
sense of duty; but that freshness of power 
which, in young persons of ability, would 
fasten eagerly upon some one portion or other 
of the wide field of knowledge, and then ex- 
patiate, drinking in health and strength to 
the mind, as surely as the natural exercise of 
the body gives to it bodily vigor—that is 
tired prematurely, perverted ‘and corrupted ; 
and all the knowledge which else it might so 
covet, it now seems a wearying effort to at- 
tain. ‘That an unnatural and constant ex- 
citement of the mind is most injurious, there 
is no doubt ; that excitement involves a con- 
sequent weakness is a law of our nature than 
which none is surer ; that the debility of mind 
thus produced is, and must be, adverse to 
quiet study and thought—to that reflection 
which alone is wisdom, is also clear in itself, 
and proved too largely by experience, and 
that, without reflection, there can be no spir- 
itual understanding ; and therefore childish- 
ness and unthoughtfulness cannot be light 
evils. Whatever is to us a hindrance in the 
way of our intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
improvement, that is in our case a positive 
sin.—Dr. Arnold. 





The reign of a good principle in the soul 
carries its own evidence in the life, just as 
that of a good government is visible on the 
face of society. 





Peor.e feel the need of amusements less 
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and less, precisely in proportion as they have 
Solid reasons for being happy. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Thou hast doubtless heard of our wander. 
ings, far, far in these Western wilds, where 
we have encountered many difficulties and 
trials, none greater than the evidence that 
among our own people there are many who 
seem to feel at liberty to do that which is right 
in their own eyes, regardless of their responsi- 
bilities as accountable beings. Our predeces- 
sors bought the Truth,and they knew what it 
cost them. They were not diverted from 
their appointed path by the strange voices 
around them, and well would it be for us, asa 
people, did we keep more under the govern- 
ment of that indwelling principle which we 
professedly acknowledge to be our guide. 
Then would we know Jerusalem to be a quiet 
habitation, where our strength would be re- 
newed. Our members in this land are much 
scattered, — situated one and two hundred 
miles apart. This causes us much arduous 
travel and often over very rough roads, and 
we have had much to feel; but I can hum- 
blingly acknowledge best help has been merci- 
fully granted, so that. we can in truth say we 
have lacked nothing. 


In mingling, as we sometimes have done, 


with persons not under our name, we are made 
to believe that where our Friends are thus 
scattered over a large extent of country, were 
they active possessors as well as professors of 
the Truth, showing its preserving power 
throughout their daily lives, it would be again 
as it was formerly,—many would be gathered 
unto this indwelling principle, and be en- 
abled to acknowledge, we know that this is 
the very Christ, the Saviour of the world. 





Separated as we are from any regular meet- 
ing of our Society, and feeling no qualification 
to invite some of our members, by whom we 
are surrounded, to unite with us in public 
worship this quiet First-day morning, we 
opened our Bible, and read some of the sub- 
lime language of Job, where he bemoaned his 
condition, and reasoned with his friends, What 
a wonderful chapter of human experience 
does this sublime record unfold, and how does 
it accord with the religious experience of 
thousands of devoted souls who have lived 
since the inspired history was written! It 
was not till the work of Job was ended—till he 
had ceased his reasonings and questions, and 
submitted himself and all that he had to the 
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Divine will—that his merciful Redeemer con- 
descended to meet him face to face, and 
brought him to the acknowledgment: “I 
have uttered that I understood not, things 
too wonderful for me which I knew not.” . . . 
“T have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I 
abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes.” 
After this we conversed on our simple faith 
and the form of worship which we believe 
most acceptable to the Father of Spirits. How 
simple, how rational, how exalted, is that in- 
troversion of spirit which seeks in the silence 
of all flesh to approach the source of Infinite 
Love and Purity, and to crave the Divine 
blessing. This communion of the soul with 
its Maker is certainly the highest form of de- 
votion to which we can aspire, and if we are 
not favored with any sensible evidence of 
heavenly good, the very effort must be ac- 
ceptable in the Divine sight. 

We spent the time usually allotted to the 
gathering of our friends in their meeting at 
home, in our “upper chamber,” in silent in- 
troversion ; and if there was no very sensible 
evidence of the immediate Presence, we were 
favored with a sense of our unworthiness of 
the many blessings which are daily dispensed, 
and the desire was raised that the duties we 
owe to each other, to our immediate friends, 
and to the human family at large, might be 
pointed out to us, and that we might in hon- 
esty and godly sincerity run the race that is 
set before us. And so ended our little silent 
meeting last First day morning. 
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A Repty To Inquirers.—A writer over 
the signature of “ K” propounds certain ques- 
tions to the Editors of the Intelligencer, “in 
good faith,” that is, as we understand it, se- 
riously—and because he considers satisfactory 
answers to them of importance. Some of 
his queries relate to subjects that are generally 
admitted to be beyond the reach of the human 
intellect, such as, “ What is the nature of the 
future life?” “Can spirits live without con- 
nection with material bodies?” ‘“ Where is 
Heaven located?” These are questions of 
mere curiosity, unconnected with our spiritual 
advancement, and to allow the mind to dwell 
anxiously upon such, is, to say the least, a 
waste of its powers. The question, “Is there 
a future life?” is a legitimate one ; but the an- 
swer to it need not be sought in external evi- 


dence or the deductions of reason, though 
the latter are confirmatory of it. Like the 
belief in a Great First Cause, the belief in 
immortality appears to be intuitive, and in 
some form or other is found among the rudest 
nations. Even the remorse felt for evil doing, 
in the “ fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation,” often in those who have 
not been religiously educated, attest the 
strepzth of this intuition in the human mind. 
But in the healthy consciousness of spiritual 
life with its wants, its aspirations and its 
hopes, lies the best evidence of its immortality. 
A healthful direction of the moral feelings 
into channels of useful activity, unreserved 
obedience to every monition of duty and the 
habitual cultivation of a cheerful and confid- 
ing trust in the goodness of our Heavinly 
Father, are the best preservatives from that 
morbid activity and misdirection of the rea- 
soning faculties, which leads to the desire to 
know more than is revealed to us in this 
state of being. 

The querist has answered his own question, 
What is belief? by adding that it is the re- 
sult of evidence. This evidence may be that 
of our own consciousness, the testimony of 
reliable persons, the deduction of reasoning, 


the evidence of our five senses, or all com- 
bined. 


There is sometimes both sophistry and 
fallacy in applying these, by which minds un- 
accustomed to sift evidence are liable to be 
puzzled. Some years since a minister uttered 
the harmless and self-evident proposition, 
that “we cannot believe what we do not un- 
derstand.” Some one undertook to refute 
the proposition by stating that “we do not 
understand how the grass grows, and yet we 
believe it.” This can be shown to be sophis- 
try—an argument in appearance only. 

We have evidence of the fact that the grass 
grows, because we see it; this, then, is the sub- 
ject of our belief. The mysterious principle 
of life, or how it grows, we do not understand ; 
it is not therefore a subject either of belief or 
disbelief. 


ee 
MARRIED. 
RUSSELL—TUCKER.—On the 17th inst., by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the house of Theodosia 
Marriott, No. 1138 Mount Vernon St., Philadelphia, 
James Russell, of Frederick Co., Maryland, to Eliza- 
beth M. Tucker, of Philadephia. 
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DIED. 

WRIGHT.—At Milton, Ulster Co., N. Y., on the 
29th of Fifth month, 1869, Eliza Wright, wife of 
Justus Wright, in the 51st yearof herage; a mem- 
her of Oswego Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

WEBSTER.—On the 16th of Eighth month, 1869, 
aged 2 months and 12 days, Sarah Elizabeth, 
daughter of William and Elizabeth D. H. Webster; 
members of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

THOMPSON.—At his residence in Salem, N. J., 
on the 11th of Eighth month, 1869, Andrew Thomp 
son, aged 74 years; a member and elder of Salem 
Monthly Meeting. 

MAHAN.—At the residence of his son-in-law, 
Mahlon Cooper, Zephaniab Mahan, in the 90th year 
of his age, on the 30th of Seventh month. 

During that part of hia life of which I have any 
knowledge, and which has extended through a 
period of almost fifty years, I have never known a 
life so blameless and exemplary. And it was not 
a life characterized by mere innocence. It was de- 
voted to active benevolence. Being a member of 
the Society of Friends, he spoke in their meetings 
of business, on the testimonies of the Society—al- 
ways with marked respect and with the approbation 
of his fellow members. Me was interested in 
whatever concerned the good of the Society at large, 
but particularly in relation to abstinence from in- 
toxicating drinks. On this subject he was untiring 
in his exhortations, and was ‘‘instant in seagon.’’ 
His example in this testimony was consistent and 
blameless. His communications in the assemblies 
of his brethren, though delivered in great simplicity 
of language, always commanded attention and re- 
spect; for the consistency of his practice with his 
precepts, and his faltering manner, made it evident 
to all that he spoke from deep conviction. 

In this line of conscientious duty he raised his 
warning voice, in the early period of the temperance 
reformation, against the taking of fruit to distileries, 
signing petitions for tavern licenses, and unnec-s- 
sary frequenting houses in which liquor issold. In 
a word it might be traly said of the effect of his con- 
duct on the community, irrespective of sect or par- 
ty, that 

‘* His virtues walked their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void, 
And sure the Eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed.”’ 


It seems befitting that a life of such rare innocence 
should be closed by a calm and easy. exit. His 
bodily and mental strength declined very gradually 
during several of the latter years of his life. On 
the day he was eighty-nine years old he shaved 
himself, but he had not been able to meet his 
friends for some time before. His departure was so 
easy, and without a struggle, that it was impossible 
to mark the exact moment of his exit. 


‘‘The chamber where the good man meets his 
fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walks 
Of virtuous life.” 


And the impression on the day of interment was 
evidently of thesame kind. The order and decorum 
that pervaded the whole company assembled was 
adapted to the occasion, showing that when a good 
man dies, a deep impression is made. Several im- 
pressive testimonies to his worth were given, at the 
house and grave, and when I looked over the large 
assembly and marked the numerous connection of 
the decease with the families of the vicinity, the 
conviction was present that it is impossible to esti- 
mate the influence that suc an example has pro- 





duced in the community, nor the limits to which 
its light has extended. H. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
9th mo. 5th, Yonkers, N. Y. 10} A.M. 

* ‘¢ Chester, Pa., 3 P M. 

= “Fairfax C. H., Va., 34 P.M. 

. ‘6 Pennsbury, Bucks Co., Pa., 10 A.M. 

= ‘* Collins, N Y., 3 P.M. 

‘¢ Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 

"7 ‘© Westfield, N. J., 3 P.M. 

scenic ice 
FIRST DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Executive Committee of Association of 
Friends for the promotion of First day schools 
within the limits of Philada. Yearly Meeting, will 
meet in the Monthly Meeting Room, Race St., on 
Sixth-day afternoon, Ninth mo. 3d, at 2 o’clock. 

The arrangement of time and place of next meet- 
ing of the Association and other important business 
will be acted on. Puese Grirrits, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

Joseph Forman, Gwynedd, Pa., Robert Hatton, 
Selma, Ohio, Rebecca W. Bancroft, 803 Shipley St., 
Wilmington, Del., Sarah W. Haines, West Chester, 
Pa., bave been appointed agents of the Association : 
the former agents at Wilmington and West Chester 
have, at their own request, been released. 

ee 
FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, 1870. 

It is expected the almanac issued by Friends’ 
Publication Association will be issued in time for 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, and may be had of Eli Garret- 
son, Salem, Ohio. 

By means of circulars addressed to Friends in 
d fferent parts of the country, an effort has been 
made to have a correct statement of times and 
places of holding Friends’ meetings, together with 
a list of correspondents or clerks of meetings, In- 
dian committees, &c. ; also the times and places of 
holding circular meetings, &c. The calendar part 
has been prepared by Dr. Joseph Foulke of Buck- 
ingham, Pa. 

The space allowed for other reading matter having 
been much curtailed, with a view to make the work 
more useful, twelve additional pages have been 
added, the retail price remaining at ten cents. 

The additional space has been filled with suitable 
selections, valuable receipts and useful tables, and 
it is desired that Friends will endeavor to promote 
its circulation and prevent los: to the Association. 

It may be had of the General agent, T. E. Chap- 
man, who has removed to 701 Arch St., Phila., of 
E. W. Hartley, 915 Spring Garden St., Phila., Jos. 
Arnold, Jr., 134 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., Eli M. Lamb, 
Baltimore, and other agents. 

——_—_ +6 ——__— 
For Friends Intelligencer. 


AWAY FROM HOME. 
No. 4. 
(Continued from page 396.) 
Cuicaco, 7th mo., 1869. 

In addition to the various matters already 
noticed, there are many things here to in- 
terest both the man of business and the mere 
seeker after novelty. Like all other large 
cities, its entrance by rail is through the most 
forbidding portion of it, although it bears the 
fancy cognomen of “ The Garden City of the 
West.” 

A few days acquaintance with it will, with 





































the careful observer, have a tendency to dis- 
much of any previous prejudice that may 

ave existed. Before proceeding to speak 
especially of the city any further than I have 
done, I will again quote some facts gleaned 
from an address delivered by Dr. G. 8. 
Bailey, referring to the state of IWinois itself. 
Alluding to its rapid settlement, he asserted 
that the “State of Illinois had excelled all 
the other States and Territories in this re- 
spect. 

“ Thirty-four years after the Declaration of 
Independence,—viz., in 1810,—Illinvis was 
occupied almost entirely by Indians and a 
few French traders, with here and there an 
American family. Twenty years later, in 
1830, it contained a population of 157,445. 
In twenty years more,—viz., in 1850,—it had 
reached 851,470, and in fifteen years more 
(1865) it numbered 2,148,178, having gained 
in the last fifteen years spoken of 1,296,708, 
being 500,000 more than any other of our 
States ever gained in the same length of time. 
Its increase during the five years of war was 
436,227, and that, too, when she sent 258,000 
men to the army.” 

In reference to the agricultural prospects of 
the State, present and prospective, he added: 
** Out of 35,400,000 acres of land, Illinois con- 
tains 33,000,000 of tillable ground. Only 
one-seventh of this had (in 1866) been touched 
by the plow, and yet this one-seventh had 
sustained the estimated population for 1865 
of 2,148,178, and furnished a surplus of food 
for exportation enough, no doubt, to sustain 
2,000,000 more.” 

He closed this portion of his address with 
the query, “ Now if one-seventh of our State, 
with its imperfect culture, furnishes food for 
Jour millions of people, cannot the whole State 
sustain a population of twenty five millions? 

But to return to the cify. A spicy writer, 
a resident of Chicago, has justly remarked 
that it has not much to recommend it to the 
eyes of the tourist in search of the picturesque 
—that there is nothing to be seen in the 
shape of a ruined tower, and a view of a di- 
lapidated shanty does not serve to inspire 
poetic revery—that neither the Crib nor the 
Artesian Well would seem interesting in water 
colors,” &c., &c.,—thus continuing :—“ All 
we can boastingly talk of, if we attempt to 
astonish the stranger with whom we have un- 
dertaken to see Chicago, is the youth and 
vigor of the city. See how we grow,—look in 
that direction. A few years ago, a marsh— 
& mere marsh—now one of the busiest 
thoroughfares of the world. Then take a 
stroll round the suburbs. See the number o 


faster than ever, and still more have accom- 
modation wanted 1” 


new houses in course of erection—growing 
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A portion of the growth here spoken of I 


have myselt been cognizant of, a great change 
having taken place during the three years 
that have elapsed since my first visit. Vast 
numbers of buildings have been erected, of all 
styles and descriptions, from the one story or 
story and an hal! 

structure of architectural beauty. 


f frame, up to the collossal 


The want of comfortable dwellings at 


moderate rents is still felt. ‘Two-story houses 
of frame, and by no means of large size, say 
four rooms and a shed on the first floor, readi- 
ly command from siz to seven hundred dol- 
lars. Wabash and Michigan Avenues, run- 
ning parallel with and the latter fronting on 
the Lake, can boast of a number of very fine 
buildings, in the erection of which much taste 
has been displayed ; indeed the taste exhibited 
in all the houses now being built, no matter 
how humble their pretensions, is worthy of 
remark, 


A very small frame erected in the cheapest 


manner possible, even on the old sti/t system, 
will have its gable end to the street, with 
fancy overhanging cornice, and frequently 
with the first-story front windows down to 
the floor opening out on to a tastefully arranged 
balcony. 


In no other western town have I seen as 


much attention paid to this beautifying on a 
small scale, and in no other have I seen as 
little care bestowed on the solidity of the 
buildings, except where it is the intention to 
erect a massive structure, and then no pains 
nor expense are spared. This carelessness is 
attributable to several causes. In the first 
place, the marshy nature of the soil, and in 
many instances, the builder not knowing 
where the grade is or will be. And again, a 
custom prevails to lease ground for five or 
ten years, at the end of which the lessee 
must release, buy the ground or remove his 
building. Looking forward to one of these 
contingencies he, of course, incurs no more 
expense than is absolutely necessary in his 
building. 


Hence it is no unusual thing to see houses 
placarded with “For sale with six years’ 
lease,” or less, as the case may be. Some of 
these have not even the ends of their stilts on 
which they are built entered into the ground 
at all, but they merely rest on a layer or two 
of pieces of joist about two feet in length laid 
lengthwise on the ground—if two layers, one set 
across the other. And yet on this foundation 
will quite a pretty house be built. There is 
yet a great want of cellars in Chicago,—in our 
sense of the term cellars. Some of these 
stilt supports are boarded in; some remain 
open all round, while some have the end facing 
the yard open. Although now, where a good 


building is to beerected, whether of brick, stone" 
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: or frame, a stone or brick superstructure is|then into the hundreds, and so on down to 
[ built as a foundation, and what cellar is ob-|the smaller sums adapted to the means of 
3 tained, is made by filling up around it. Where | those subscribing, and doubtless given with as 
3 it is the intention to have a good building, | much cheerfulness and sincerity of heart as 
t no expense is omitted to ensure the de-| were the thousands. 
l sirable result, and the end is a success.| This round of subscriptions gone through 
r In coroboration of which it is only requi- | with, another euntamneel, A number of the 
1 site to travel through the great business} men who had previously given now gave for 
thoroughfares with their massive storehouses | their wives ; these exhausted, some one started 
t so expensively fitted up and literally groan- | asubscription foreach of his children,—an idea 
8 ing with their loads of merchandize, offered | that practically ran through the congregation 
y for sale with every tempting inducement the | until the result of the five hours’ exertion 
i: ingenuity of man can desire, and examine | footed up a total of seventy thousand dollars 
¥ their public buildings, as well as those de- | ($70,000) subscribed on the spot. As this 
- voted to business purposes in a concentration | left them “ but forty thousand dollars” in debt, 
n of “ offices.” But all these improvements, | they felt quite relieved, and as though they 
e vast and important as they are, have not yet | were now really the owners of their church, 
re divested the place of its uncouth and unsight- | the whole cost of which was one hundred and 
d ly appearance, away from the business por- | eiyhty thousand dollars! 
P tion of it, where the most prominent of these} Notwithstanding this animated scene and 
of changes are taking place. its pleasant result, a number of the congrega- 
While speaking of the leasing system and | tion look upon the expenditure as not only 
st removal of buildings, I ought to have stated | unnecessary, but wnwarrantable. A lady re- 
n, that they are sometimes erected with an| marked to me she did not feel near as com- 
h eye to convenience when the latter necessity | fortable in the attendance of the new as she 
ly arises. I was shown a whole row of frame | used to in that of the o/d church. I attended 
to houses, possibly the half of one of our squares | it on First-day morning, and while I admired 
*| in length, built with an unbroken front in| the elaborate finish of the interior (for cer- 
appearance, and yet so arranged that they | tainly it was wonderful) as a work of art, I 
as could all be sawed apart into as many perfect | thought I could appreciate the remarks of the 
a houses. The necessity for this arose from the | lady referred to. 
as fact that they were built on ground held bya| The “ grades” of the streets have been pre- 
he disputed title, and the owner liable to be dis- | viously alluded to. In some neighborhoods 
to possessed of the Jot at any time. it would seem as though each property owner 
ns There is a great rivalry amongst the re-| had used his own judgment as to what the 
is ligious congregations as to their churches. No | height of his footway should be; hence it not 
rst finish or adornment can be too elaborate ; and | unfrequently happens that one block has 
in upon entering them, to a mind constituted as | several different elevations to overcome, either 
ng mine is, no feeling of awe or reverence is| by steps of from say two to six or more in 
a elicited, but the counter one of how inappro- | number, er by inclined planes. It is evident, 
or priate for a place of worship. And yet as we | however, that efforts are now being made for 
ee owe so much to our individual education, and | a better regulation of this as well as other 
Lis early associations and impressions, I desire | things, and I anticipate the next three years 
ese not to sit in uncharitable judgment on any. | showing still greater improvements than the 
ore In conversation with an individual holding a| past has done. 
his pew in one of these costly edifices, on this} The Chamber of Commerce, with its numer- 
subject, he justified it by alluding to the} ous offices, and its magnificent “ change” 
ses adornments and expensive decorations of our | room, with a ceiling forty-five feet in height, 
rs’ «Ss dwellings, and surely if this was right for our | covered with splendid frescoe painting, is es- 
,of @ own selfish gratification, we should be equally | pecially entitled to admiration. I visited it 
on willing to beautify “the house of God.” ‘| several times during “ change hours,” and it 
ind One of these, “The Unitarian,” has just | was truly a busy mart of “ money changers.” 
{WO been completed, and was dedicated one week | Samples of various kinds of agricultural pro- 
aid before our arrival. The occasion was to the | ducts were exhibited on the marble-top tables, 
set members one of intense interest and excite- | while the initiated could point out the differ- 
ion ment. The audience remained for five hours! | ent groups all over the room as the “ Grain 
s is The object of the sermon was to show the | Dealers,” the “ Pork Dealers,” &c., and so on 
our necessity, first for the heautified structure, and | through various departments of mercantile 
ese next, the importance of taking means to liqui- | trade. 
ain date the debt incurred in erecting it. It is fair to presume that the “ Union Stock 
‘ing The subscription commenced—first with | Yard” is not more limited in its operations 
ood one or more of $5,000, further down to $1,000, | than it was when I visited it three years since, 
one 
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at which time the President of the Company 
informed me that “one year previously not a 
fence enclosed their grounds; now they have 
over eighty acres. Twenty millions of feet of 
lumber had then been used about the pre- 
mises ; and it was said that the avenues alone, 
between the cattle pens, if measured in a 
straight line, would amount to ten miles.” 
At that time they had never accommodated 
more than fifleen thousand head of cattle in 
one day, though with an eye to the future 
they had completed accommodations for 
twenty-five thousand head.’ If the increase in 
this branch of business has kept pace with 
others, they have very possibly ere this had 
occasion to test this capacity. 

The Company has also a splendid hotel, 
containing in all 353 rooms, 254 of which are 
lodging rooms. From the top of this build- 
ing is had a magnificent view of the country. 

Two Artesian wells are situated completely 
outside the city of Chicago, both of which are 
711 feet deep. One of these, having a pipe 
of five inches in diameter, which discharges 
800,000 gallons per day, was commenced in 
Fifth month, 1865, and completed on the 1st 
of Eleventh month the same year. The under- 
taking itself is a decided and valuable suc- 
cess. A chemical analysis has been made of 
the water, and it is said to be admirably 
adapted for drinking or culinary use. 

The “great undertaking” spoken of as 
having been commenced for the purpose of 
supplying the city with water is completed, 
and is a perfect success. It may be remem- 
bered it was to be a tunnel extending two 
miles and a quarter out into Lake Michigan, 
or rather under its bed. Two sets of steam- 
engines are placed in the “ water-works build- 
ing,” a structure of stone of ample dimen- 
sions and great architectural beauty. The 
two last erected are magnificent specimens of 
mechanism, although all are good. Those 
first in use were of course appliances for the 
supply from the old source, and are still very 
wisely retained to meet any contingency for 
the derangement of machinery, or any other 
defect in the new arrangement. Before visit- 
ing the works on this occasion, we had heard 
it surmised, from the quality of the water, 
that the supply at that time was from the old 
source, and not the new,—which proved to be 
correct. 

No stranger should leave this place without 
visiting the “ grain elevators” and hog killing 
and packing establishments for which it is 
renowned. Qne of the former has a capacity 
for the storage of a million and a quarter of 
bushels of grain; while in the latter, the 
living animal is in a very few minutes con- 
verted into the marketable article. The ex- 
pedition, system and cleanliness of the entire 
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operation is well worthy of admiration; the 
last named commendable attribute tending to 
dispel what would otherwise be revolting in 
the operation. In one of these establishments, 
during the busy season, two thousand hogs are 
despatched per day. 

But I fear my readers will tire of Chicago, 
and conclude I am partial in devoting so 
much time and space to it. Such, however, 
is not the fact, but greater facilities have been 
afforded me in this place than elsewhere to 
procure business information. I know full 
well this is not the only city of the “Great 
West,” but a glance at the following figures 
will show I have not overrated it. I have 
before me the last (being the eleventh annual) 
Report of the Board of Trade—a comprehen- 
sive volume of 172 octavo pages, embracing 
every imaginable kind of information respect- 
ing its commerce,—a few items from which 
must suffice, viz. : 

No. of hogs received in Chicago 

during season of 1868-69, 

No. of cattle received during year 


1,938,596 


ending March 31, 1869, 347,244 
No. of sheep received during year 

ending March 31, 1869, 325,506 
Bushels of corn received during 

year 1868, 23,151,504 
Barrels of flour received and in 

store during year ending March 

31, 1869, 3,099,192 
Capacity of warehouses and ele- 

vators, 10,680,000 
Estimated population, April, 1869, 265,000 


The statistics for lumber, fish and many 
other articles of commerce present the same 
features of extensive operations, but would be 
too voluminous for insertion in the Intelli- 
gencer. 

There is a very pretty Cemetery here, well 
located, and considerable public spirit has 
been shown in laying out and adorning a 
handsome Park. It is yet in its infancy, and 
though possessed of very few natural advan- 
tages except its frontage on the lake, is des- 
tined to be a beautiful place of resort. Art 
has not been appealed to in vain, and its ar- 
tificial winding streams, on the placid face of 
which you can glide for hours back and forth 
in boats provided for the purpose, with its 
equally artificial islands and mounds, are 
even now very attractive, as its numerous 
visitors fully attest. 

These artificial elevations are no doubt in- 
debted to the earth taken from the bed of the 
artificial stream, and renews a subject alluded 
to in former notes—the scarcity of dirt, as then 
commanding 35 cts. per cart-load. It was at 
that time, and has remained during my pres- 
ent visit, a wonder where enough could possi- 
bly be procured to ensure any thing like a 
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drainage for the city. I have, however, very 
recently learned that much of it is brought 
by cars on the railroad from a distance of 
twelve miles. 

There are some of our “ Friends” and de- 
scendants of Friends scattered here and there 
over the city, but so isolated from each other 
as scarcely to know the whereabouts of each. 
The other branch of the Society is, I presume, 
more numerous, as they have a small meeting- 
house located a long distance from the centre 
of the city, which is sometimes attended by 
some of our members. 

I may possibly speak of other places in a 
succeeding number. J. M. Extts. 


08 


EXTRACT FROM A POEM CALLED “ ON THE 
MOUNTAIN.” 
BY MARY E. ATKINSON. 
**O that my soul had wings!’’ we sighing cry. 
What wings? The dove’s, to hover round our nest 
On sweet love errands? Eagle-wings to fly 
To glory’s mountain-creat ? 
Or angel- wings to speed on tasks of heaven f 
Ah ! when God's work demands increase of powersy 
The wider range and freer flight is given, 
If such a task is ours ; — 
But wings to fly away and be at rest 
He giveth not, for whither should we go? 
Away from duty on an endless quest 
Acros3 a sea of woe? 


The fretting friction of our daily life, 
Heart-weariness with loving patience borne, 
The meek endurance of the inward strife, 
The painful crown of thorn, 


Prepare the heart for Gad’s own dwelling place, 
Adorn with sacred loveliness His shriue, 
And brighten every inconspicuous grace 
For God alone to shine. 
As Druid builders on the ancient plain 
Stonehenge’s giant circles stretching wide, 
Smoothed every massive block with toil and pain 
Upon the inner side, 
In honor of the gods who dwelt within, 
Beside the altar of their sacrifice, 
So must our secret souls be purged from sin 
For Christ’s omniscient eyes. 
ee 











THE CHILDREN, 
Heaven bless the children! 
Beautiful and fair, 
Needing all a mother’s love, 
All a father’s care. 


Restless little pilgrims 
On the road of life, 
Eager for the journey hence, 
Karnes: for the strife. 
Glad to push their vessel 
From the parent shore— 
Once on life’s broad billowy sea 
*T will return no more! 
Ever asking questions 
That confound the wise; 
Peering into mysteries 
Wivh their truthful eyes. 


Setting us examples 
Kver, day by day, 
Teaching us the way of life 
In their simple way. 


Heaven bless the children ! 
As they once were blessed, 

When the gentle Lord of love 
Little ones caressed. 


Lead them safely over 
Life’s tempestous sea ; 
Keep them from the evil hour, 
Teach them to be free! 


Free from all excesses ; 
Free from moral stain— 

From the glutton’s heavy bonds, 
From the drunkard’s chain |! 


Free from sin’s allurements, 
Be they what they may— 
Walking up the narrow path 
Towards the gates of day. 
—Exchange. 
2 =GP-> 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


This century is, by long odds, the most re- 
markable one the world has ever seen, yet lit- 
tle more than two-thirds of it have passed 
away, and its closing years bid fair to exhibit 
yet greater phenomena than those which have 
appeared. There have been but two centuries 
at all resembling it in the rapid development 
of human thought and activity. The first was 
the fourth century before the Christian era, 
when Greece had culminated in all her liter- 
ary and architectural splendor, and Alexan- 
der the Great carried her civilization and 
spread her commerce throughout Western 
Asia. The second was the still greater epoch 
of the Reformation, the invention of printing, 
the revival of letters, the discovery of Ame- 
rica, and the circumnavigation of the globe. 
The fifteenth century of the Christian era cer- 
tainly stands out in very brilliant contrast 
with its predecessors and its immediate suc- 
cessors. The world had retrograded and be- 
gun to stagnate at the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and even at the beginning of the present, 
how backward it wasin many things. In the 
year 1801, the streets, if lighted at all, were 
lighted by oil lamps, which literally made 
darkness visible. In Europe there was no or- 
ganized system of police, and highway rob- 
beries were of daily occurrence, even in the 
middle of large cities. The postal service was 
carried on by stage coaches which took a fort- 
night to travel trom Washington to Boston. 
All travelling was slow and dangerous. 
Steamboats had not come into general use, 
and railways were as yet undreamed of, and 
as for telegraphic communication, any one 
who should have suggested such a thing 
would have been deemed a lunatic. Most of 
the sciences, especially chemistiy and geology, 
were in their infancy, and literature had ap- 
parently come to a standstill in that same 
year, 1801. If we look at the political hori- 
zon, all was gloom, except in this favored 
land, which was then the hope, and her eyes 

in a great Continental war, was being drain- 
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ed of her wealth to carry on the struggle, 
while misery, poverty and ignorance were 
brutalizing the mass of her population. _Irre- 
land had just sunk in a last struggle for inde- 
pendence. France, having been gorged with 
the horrors of a tremendous revolution, had 
fallen a victim to an Imperial despot. Spain 
and Portugal were in the depths of supersti- 
tion and corruption. Germany was divided 
into a number of petty States, whose sover- 
eigns were patterns of licentiousness, and the 
country was the theatre of war, as was Italy, 
which groaned under priestly and Bourbon 
tyranny. Russia was under the sway of a 
madman. Turkey scarcely gave signs of vi- 
tality ; and Sweden and Denmark were not 
much better—the latter had just lost her fleet 
to Nelson. Holland and Belgium formed 
= of the dominions of the French Republic ; 
?oland lay in the grasp of Russia, Austria 
and Prussia. In the East, China, Japan and 
Persia remained in a state of torpor ; Hindos- 
tan, wrested from France by England, was 
undergoing the process of annexation. Aus- 
tralia had just formed her first settlement, and 
New Zealand was unoccupied by Europeans, 
Africa was but little known ; the only change 
in that quarter had been the transfer of the 
Cape of Good Hope from Holland to Eng- 
land. The slave trade raged in all its hor- 
rors, and slavery had become one of our do- 
mestic institutions. The Union comprised but 
sixteen States, and the seat of government 
had just been transferred to the District of 
Columbia, which, with the city of Washing- 
ton, had sprung into existence. All South 
America belonged to Spain or to Portugal. 
This was the state of things sixty-eight years 
ago. What do we now see? A Union ex- 
tending from Atlantic to Pacific, with fifty 
States and territories, many of them empires 
in themselves, overspread with a network of 
railways and great water channels, with flou- 
rishing cities springing up everywhere, and a 
vast commerce. We have had a civil war 
and got rid of slavery; the slave trade has 
been suppressed everywhere, except, perhaps, 
in the South Pacific. Russia has abolished 
serfdom and adopted parliamentary govern- 
ment. Italy hasa united constitutional mon- 
archy ; so has Austria, Prussia, the German 
States, Holland, Belgium and Portugal. 
France is becoming a constitutional mon- 
archy, and England is on the high road toa 
Republic. Spain is hovering between the two. 
Turkey has joined the onward movement ; so 
have China and Japan. Greece is free ; Bel- 
gium and Holland are independent; 80 is all 
South America. It formerly took three years 
to go around the world; it now takes less 
than three months. Telegraphs render com- 
munication between the Old and New Worlds 


a matter of two or three minutes. Stage 
coaches are things of the past; so are oil 
lamps ; gas has almost superseded them, both 
indoors and out. Steamboats ply on every sea 
and navigable stream. Newspapers enlighten 
every district. Education is general. And 
as for the progress that has been made in 
every department of science, it would take 
volumes to describe it. More enlightened 
views of religion and philosophy now prevail ; 
and the exclusiveness of class has everywhere 
been broken down. There is hope for the 
masses, and encouragement for the long-suf- 
fering; and though much crime, pauperism 
and misery still exist, the causes of these social 
plagues are becoming better discerned. These 
are some, but not all the triumphs of this 
wonderful century.—Philada. Ledger. 


8 
From New Yor* Evening Post. 
DEATH IN THE LAMP. 


One death by accidental poisoning is 
enough to startle the community, and scarcely 
any measures allowed by the law against the 
druggist whose mistake has occasioned it are 
severe enough to satisfy the public. But 
death in another and more terrible form is 
freely sold at a thousand shops in this city, is 
carried into nearly all families, and especially 
into those of the poor, and hardly a word is 
said against those who, with the negligence so 
gross as to savor almost of malice, are making 
money by distributing it as one of the main 
comforts of life. It is time to make known 
the alarming fact that the substance com- 
monly known as illuminating oil for do- 
mestic use, is as explosive as gunpowder, and 
almost as dangerous to handle as the dreaded 
nitro-glycerine. 

It is but a few days since a man employed 
about some machinery upon a Pennsylvania 
railway, took with him for use a can contain- 
ing what he supposed to be lubricating oil. 


He used it about axles and shafts for more 


than a day with entire success, and had nearly 
exhausted it when he undertook with the last 
drops to oil anaxle that was revolving rapidly. 
The can suddenly exploded in his hands, and 
he was blown to pieces. An examination 
showed that his oil was really nitro-glycerine, 
called the most violently explosive substance 
that science has devised. But if this man 
had taken the lamp-oil sold every hour in 
New York, it seems that his life would have 
been still shorter. 

A large proportion of the patients now ad- 
mitted to the city hospitals are sufferers by 
the explosion of kerosene lamps. Half of the 
alarms of fire have the same origin. The cor- 
oners are busy with inquests upon the bodies 
of those suddenly killed and mutilated by 
such “accidents.” Not to look further back 
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than our own local reports for a single week, 
we find that on one evening, at almost the 
same hour, the houses No. 336 First avenue 
and No. 301 Houston street were set on fire 
by the spontaneous explosion of kerosene 
lamps. In one of these cases, at least, the oil 
used was advertised as “ patent safety oil,” 
which, on the sworn testimony given before 
the coroner’s jury, is manufactured at Hun- 
ter’s Point by a stock company, and sold at 
No. 116 Maiden Lane, No. 139 West Nine- 
teenth street, and many other places, for 
household use, and that, it is said, in spite of 
repeated explosions and warnings from the 
officers of the Board of Health of its deadly 
character. 

The chemist of the Board, Professor Charles 
F. Chandler, says, in the Chemical News: 

“ Day after day we see accounts of horrible 
deaths from accidents: sometimes the lamp 
explodes ; sometimes it is overturned; some- 
times a fire is kindled with a little oil from 
the can; in numerous ways the fatality oc- 
curs; but the cause is always the same—bad 
oil. It has been our duty to examitie the 
kerosene retailed in New York, and although 
we have purchased and examined upwards of 
one hundred samples, we have not yet found 
a single sample of safe oil,—oil which con- 
forms to the regular legal standard : 

“1, That it shall not take fire or burn at a 
temperature below 110 degrees Fahrenheit. 

“2, That it shall not evolve an explosive 
vapor below 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 
—while about twelve per cent. of the speci- 
mens are pure benzine, the most volatile and 
dangerous product of petroleum.” 

What is the remedy for this? A common 
demand is for more stringent legislation. Not 
long since the Board of Health itself under- 
took to control the matter by a general in- 
spection of the oils offered for sale. They 
went so far as to ascertain that there was not 

‘more than one place in this city where oil 
that could be burned without danger to life 
was offered in large quantities. But when 
they attempted to stop the sale of murderous 
oils to families, the city authorities interfered 
with them; and in the conflict of powers 
nothing was done. The Chemical News thinks 
that “the apathy manifested by our law- 




























makers is incomprehensible,” and that a law 


is needed sending those who sell benzine for 
lamps “to the State prison for life.” Several 
coroners’ juries have recently taken similar 
ground : and doubtless think their duty done 
when they have demanded such legislation. 


But is there not a simpler way than this? 


People do not need special laws to protect 
them from burning gunpowder for coal. The 
laws we have are enough to punish those who 
recklessly sell death for gain in any form. 
Can any jury hesitate to convict of man- 


in the market. 
this simple test : 


slaughter the man who makes and sells ex- 
plosive oil for household uses, and so kills his 
customers? After all the public warnings 
that have been given, and the scientific im- 
formation on the subject that has been made 
general, any dealer who distributes oil with- 
out knowing that it is safe, is criminally re- 
sponsible for the fatal consequences. 


At present, it appears, there is no safe oil 
rofessor Chandler gives 


“These most dangerous oils can be recog- 


nised at once by applying a lighted match to 
asmall quantity contained inasaucer. Every 
oil that can be lighted with a match should 
be condemned at once, as only the most dan- 
gerous will take fire at ordinary temperatures.” 


Every retailer who does not intelligently 


apply this easv test before selling oil, or have 
it applied by some competent authority, if he 
distrusts his own skill and judgment, is guilty 
of negligence, which the people ought to be 
slow to pardon. But until the dealers shall 
have been startled and driven to practise 
caution, by the severe administration of the 
law against a few of them, there is no safety 
for purchasers but in carefully testing the oil 
for themselves. Let it be understood that 
the man who brings to his house any of the 
illuminating oil now commonly sold, or any 
such oil that has not been proved and found 
safe by this or some similar test, does so at 
the peril of his life. 





ITEMS. 


ENGLAND AND THE East.—Since Sixth mo. lst, a 


new route has been opened between England and 
Alexandria, in Egypt. A few years back the only 


route was by steamer from Southampton to Isthmus 


of Suez via Gibraltar; then Suez was reached by 
steamers from Marseilles and next by steamers from 
Trieste, the aboye mentioned seaports on the Medi- 


terranean being reached by railway. A line of 
steameis was subsequently established between 
Suez and Brindisi, in the southeasterly pert of Italy, 
in what is popularly called the heel. There are 
three ways by which to reach Brindisi, by the 
Mount Cenis route, by way of Ancona and by the 
Brenner Pass. The latter is the new route, and 
passengers now can leave London, and passing 
through Ostend, Cologne, Munich, the Brenner 
Pass, near Innspruch «nd Verona, can reach brin- 
disi in 161 hours, allowing a break of seven hours 
at Cologne. In this way twenty four hours of time 
is saved, and the wearisome voyage by sea is abridged 
by seventy hours. As these six lines of travel are 
all extensively used, both the canal and railway 
across the Isthmus of Suez cannot fail to receive an 
abundant supply of passengers and freight. 


TaeERE are said to be 6,527 cotton mills in the 
United States, running 7,5=5,082 spindles, and con- 
suming 417,367,771 pounds of cotton per annum. 
This gives to each mill an average of 1,162 spindles, 
and a consumption of 63,945 pounds of cotton per 
annum. 


Tue Desert or Sanana.—Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
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the projector and engineer of the Suez Canal, has, 
it is repotted, devised a plan for the reclamation of 
the desert of Sabara. This dreary waste, according 
to the observations of African explorers, was for- 
merly a vast inland sea, which has been exhausted 
by some convulsion of nature. The engineers sent 
to explore the desert, report that its level at its 
nearest point of approach is thiriy feet below the 
level of the Red Sea, with constantly increasivg 
depression as it proceeds towards the interior of 
Africa. De Lesseps therefore proposes to build a 
canal seventy-five miles long, to turn the Red Sea 
into the desert of Sahara, so that the now dry sand 
may be cultivated, the intense heat of the climate 
be mitigated, and the inhabitants be reached by the 
missionaries and become civilized. 

This plan of an inland sea, however. is said not 
to be original with De Lesseps. An American, 
Charles Eilet, Jr., when State Engineer for Virginia, 
announced a project for supplying an inexbLaustible 
feeder for the James River and Kanawha Canal, and 
also for’ the Ohio River. A large basin was to be 
formed in the western counties of Virginia, and a 
lake seventy miles in circumference and sixty feet 
deep was to be filled with water supplied by the 
rains and by the streams running down the Alle- 
ghenies. A report, with maps and draughts, was 
published at the time, and the succes of the project 
was cousidered certain, though the heavy expense 
proved an obstacle too difficult to be overcome.— 
Ledger. 


Mzasorine Distances.—The idea has more than 
once suggested itself to use the revolutions of a car 
wheel of known diameter along a railway track in 
measuring distances as in the case of an odometer ; 
but it was supposed that the ovcasional slipping of 
the wheel along the iron rail, without actual rota- 
tion, would interfere materially with the indications. 
Careful experiments—recently made with a view 
of testing this question—have shown that the 
number of rotations indites, with perfect ex- 
actness, the actual distance traversed, and that 
the measurements thus obtained are even more 
accurate than those derived from a measuring 
chain, or the more delicate glass bar apparatus of 
Bessel, as employed in measuring the degrees of a 
meridian. 


Press copies of old letters or manuscript can be 
taken, it is said, by pressing the pages on the 
dampened paper in the usual way, and then apply 
the vapor of ammonia. Although no result may 
appear to follow the first operation, we are assured 
that after the second the letters will appear dis- 
tinetly on the dampened blotting paper. Another 
method consista in dampening the manuscript with 
a solution of sugar, honey, or mucilaginous matter, 
and then applying the dampened paper as hereto- 
fore. In this case the sugar is applied to the paper 
instead of being mixed previously in the ink, as is 
done in one form or other with ordinary copying 
inks. 


In a note communicated to the French Academy 
by M. Favre, relating to heat developed by the gal- 
vanic battery but not transmitted by the circuit, he 
has made known this remarkable fact, that there 
are galvanic couples which, instead of giving out 
heat, actually absorb it, thus producing cold. Such 
a couple, he fiuds, is compose of platinum and cad- 
mium with hydrofluoric acid as the exciting fluid. 
—Bulletin. 


Persons who live in fens may be glad to learn 
that a simple method has been discovered of neu- 
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tralizing the deletrious influence of marshy exhala- 
tions. Monsieur Martin, in a memoir p:esented by 
him to the So-iété Therapeuitique de Franve, affirms 
that this desirable result may be obtained by the 
cultivation on a large scale ot the sunflower (Heli- 
anthusannuus). The experiment has been tried 
with great success in the fenny districts near Roche- 
fort, and the Dutch, who, from the peculiar nature 
of their country, have every opportunity of studying 
such phenomena, and must be looked upon as high 
authorities on the subject, have a firm faith in this 
specific, asserting that intermittent fever, the scourge 
of the country, has totally disappeared from every 
district in which a fair trial has been given to it. 
The fact appears to be proved, but the modus oper- 
andi is uncertain; it being a disputed question 
whether the sunflower acis on the atmosphere 
merely like any other plant of rapid growth by the 
production of oxygen; or whether, like the coni- 
fer, it emits ozone, and thus destroys the germs, 
animal and vegetable, generally supposed to 
constitute the miasms which produce fever when 
present in the atmosphere in large quantities.—Zz. 
Paper. 


Tue Japanese Cotory in California, is settled on 
the Graynor Ranch, now called the Adzu Ranch, 
about 44 miles from Placerville. The land, it is 
stated, is adapted for the culture of fine silk 
and tea, which the Japanese intend to raise. The 
property was purchased by the agent, Herr Schnell, 
for $5000, and comprises 600 acres under fence, a 
large orchard of trees seven years old, 50,000 grape 
vines, numerous grain fields, a good well, farnished 
brick house, a barn, a wine house, wagons, imple- 
ments of husbandry and farm stock. 

A village, to becalled Wukoma’z, is to be laid out, 
with a cottage and vegetable garden for each settler. 
An extensive nursery for the growth and sale of 
Japanese plants, such as.tea plauts, bamboo plants, 
wax trees, &c., is to be established. The bamboo, 
it is stated, is, when young, a valuable esculent, 
the sprouts tasting like asparagus and artichokes. 
China oil the cleanest burner, it is asserted, among 
commercial oils, is expressed from the berry or nut 
of the tree plant. From the wax tree are obtained 
varnish and wax. The varnish is produced from 
the sap like turpentine from the pine tree, and the 
berries are mashed and boiled to obtain the wax, 
which readily separates from the vegetable fibre. 
Hill rice is also to be raised, and the artificial culti- 
vation of fish will be carried on. The colony is to 
be established on co operative principles, the land 
being allotted in divisions to the respective families 
to cultivate the tea and mulberry plants, and to 
raise silkworms. The tea leaves and the raw silk 
are sold to the factories, so that a uniform quality 
of goods may be supplied to the consumers. 


Tne vivid flashes of crimson green or blue light 
emitted from a fine opal, when examived closely, 
are seen to proceed from planes or surfaces of ir- 
regular dimensions within the stone at different 
depths, and lying at all angles with each other. 
Occasionally a plane emmitting light of one color 
overlaps a plane diffusing rays of another color, the 
two being al'ernately visible by a change in posi- 
tion. The point of most interest in regard to these 
colors is, that they are not due to any pigment, but 
are produced by reflection of light from minute 
strie or fissures on the surfaces of the several 
planes, as may be proved by slowly turning the 
stone until a point is reached when uo color what- 
ever is emitted.— Bulletin. 
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ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, 








FRIENDS’ SEMINARY. 


EASTON, N. Y., 


Denler in W. ATCHES, DIA AMON DS. JEWELRY: | Will re-open 9th month 14, 1869. Terms moderate. 
A 


SILVER AND ARE, SPOONS, 
FORKS, 4&¢. Warranted to be paws on the finest mie 
Bilver at the lowest cash prices. All kind of Watches and Jew- 
elry ire?) amd made to erder. Old Gold and Silver bought or 
tghon fo exchenge. a2.9m6 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Will re-open the last Second-day (27th) of 9th mo. 
Those sending will oblige by entering early. 
MARY 8S. LIPPINCOTT, et 
Swixt Moorestown, Burlington Co., 


WM. HEACOCK’S 


FURRITOREZ WAREROONS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholistering- 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let for Storing Furniture. 





exxi ly 


For Catalogues address THOS. D. SMEDLEY, 
&mw3t Easton, Washington Co., N. y. 


CEDAR COTTAGE, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J., 


Is now open for guests. 
810 a2ap M. R. CHANDLEE. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY 
For Young Men and Boys, 


KENNETT SEMINARY 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


Will reopen Tenth month 4th, 1869. Seven Teachers. Fifty 
Lectures—Scientific, Classical and Commercial. Two School 
rooms and five Class rooms. Bath rooms, with hot and cold 
water. ———— _ by 24, and 25 feet high.. Ten geres of 


crow ATHIN 0. & Cc. SHORTLIDGE, A. _- (Harvard Daiversity,) 
ugre, Cheste? Co., Pa, 
or vi it the Schvols, via Philada. aed itimore Central Railroad, 
= Broai and Prime Sts. Daily trainsthrough to Baltimore. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, | Ereildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 


Will Re-open Ninth mo. 13th, 1869, 
At 462 Franklin Street, Philadelphia. 


CHESTER CO., PA. 
This Institution, which has been in successful 
operation for the last fifteen years, will commence 


Thorough instruction will be given in the usual | its Winter Session on the 4th of Tenth month next. 
English Branches , also in the Latin, German and | During the present year the buildings have been 


French Languages. 
For Circulars or further particulars, we refer to 
Mary Awna Lonestrets, 1306 Filbert St. Racue. 
T. Jackson, 141 N. 20th St. Dititwys Pargiss, 1017 
Cherry St. Lypia Giutisenam, 1516 Vine St. Heuen 
G. Loxestrera, 110 8. 17th St. 





enlarged and greatly improved, being supplied with 
all the modern improvements in respect to heating, 
study rooms, ventilation, bath rooms, etc. 
The Circulars farnish fall particulars. 
Address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jx., 
731 1016 Eresldoun Seminary, Chester Co. , Pa. 


sen ”_ sx Eivavas rnin. | WA PLE WOOD INSTITUTE, 


E. T. & R. FOCC, 


PLAIN AND CASING BONNETS 
MADE TO ORDER. 
ALSO 
MILLINERY GOODS, TRIMMINGS and Vanrterizs, 
suitable for Friends and others. 
No. 3 Ninth St., 1st door west of Market, 
810 atp WILMINGTON, DEL. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following New and desirableGo are well worth the at- 
tention of Friends. 

I ri just received a large stock of THIBET WOOL 
8H §. Bound and Unbound. Also a large assortment of 
SILK SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, ac. &c. &c. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 


H. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 


The Stare is about half block from the nl between 
léth and 16th 8ts., New York City. 12 68 lyp 





(Concordville Seminary Enlarged,) 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Opens its Fall and Winter Term Ninth menth 27th. 

Courses of Study, Scientidc, Ladies and College Preparatory. 

In the Ecientific, to meet the wants of farmers’ sons, a special 
department has veen introduced to teach Chemical Analysis. 

‘eache 8 of the best ability have been employed 

The Editor of the Delaware Co Republicaa reports the follow- 
ing :—“ Joseph Shortlidge is making a grand improvement to his 
Academy.” Ma this addition are twenty-five aoa twenty fir 
bed-hambers, the remainder being bath, a ones = 
boratory, library, and water-clesets. The room 
study and sleeping apartments are far more ae than op 
we have seen. 

Adcress JOSEPH bey ewe be Principal, , 

717 10tp le, Delbwore Co, Pa. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICH CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
Swexsmo 33 N. Second St,, Philadelphia, 
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NSW, ADVERTISEMENT, (G00DS FOR PHB SEASON, 


JOHN J. LYTLE; 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Has just received a lot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 
for Friends, manufactured expressly for him, and 
the only lot in this: country-the nicest summer 
dress a Friend ‘can have. 

Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 

Mode and Brown Silk-finish Alpacas. 

Lot of Mohair Melanges, 25 ots. 4 

Dark Brown Striped Silks, $1.75. An Auction 
bargain. 

Neat Plaid and Striped'Silks, $1.87}—cheap. 

Chené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 

Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. 

Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3lc. 

44; 5:4 and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends 

Colored Crape,  Chené-Mozambique and/ Lama 


Shawls. 


A lot of neat English Lawns, 25 cts. 
Poand Thibet Shawls—a good assortment. 
YJ. T/L) has this season made extra exertiors to 
procute. goods for Friends: He aims to make his 
Store Heapquarrsns for goods for Friends. ‘Please 
eal! and examine his stock. ems xi 515 


Taylor & Jackson's Academy, 


WILMINCTON, DEL. 

Large; élegant, Suburban Residence for Stu- 
dents and. Teachers, erected 1869. Situ- 
ation of the residence unsurpassed for 
health fulness, scope’andivariety 
of scenery. 'Private:Study 

Rooms. ° 
Three Academic Courses of Study. 

The Scient'fic and Clossical courses each extend 
throngh four years ; the former. is believed to be the 
most complete programme. of the kind now offered 
to young men who do not wish a collegiate, educa- 
tion ; the latter is adapted to the wants of students 
preparing for College, enables them to take advanced 
standing, and thus avoid unnecesséry expense. 





y ‘The Commercial cOurse‘is ‘in'all respécts as com- 
>! Splete as- canbe pursned in commercial colleges, and 


affords students an opportunity. to perfect them- 
selves in branchesnot generally taught iu such in- 
stitutions. 
Diplomas at the end of each regular course. 
Tuition and board in highest'classes per year $270. 
For full particulars please send for new catalogue 
cuts of buildings, programmes, ete., to 
T. CLARKSON TAYLOR. } p... cipal 
or MILTON JACKSON, B. S. } + er a 
f@-Fall term opens 9h mo.’ 6th, 1869. 
7103 m. 


OHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
Situated on the. Crosswicks Road, three miles Srom 


own, NV. 
+, Phe Fifty-Righthr Sessior of this Sestitution wil é commence on 
the 17th of Fifth month, 1869, 
Terms $1 ft session of aera weeks, No extra charges. 
For fall penicalars address HENKY.W. RIDGWAY, 
913 s6wy Crosswicks P.O, Burlington Co,, N. J. 





Just nee 


Friends Centra by Goods Store 


1000 yds Crape Maretz Modes, at 25c, worth 50, 

50 Mode Shetland Shawls, 

100 White Shetland shawls. 

75 Pearl Shetland Shawls. 

8-4 Plain Hernanie, for Plain Dresses and Shawl:; 
our own selection. 

25 ps. of various Dark Skades of Tamartines of 
our own importation. 

Plain Ground ve ane Silk with spots, 

Plain Shad Bémbazines. © 

Plain Shades of Alpacas.. : 

All of our own importation. 

No such goods in this. country. 

Friends are invited to call and see them. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


canxissora  SOVenth and Areh S's, Philada 
ro ay) Ne 


“Pais _2 epee nar’, ie — having 


been none renovated and improved, will be 
RE-OPENED the whdersigned, as ‘a first class 
Family Hotel; on the 19th of June next. 

The Ocrax House is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to Fami- 
Liks on acconnt of quiet, and the high character of 
its guests ; and it will be kept strictly home-like iu 
every respect. Seventy-five New Bathing Rooms 
and seventeen Sleeping Rooms on ground floor have 
been added, and many other important improve 
ments, which will contribute greatly to the comfort 
of visitors. 

The Proprietors have had several years’ experi- 
euce in Cape May Hotel business, and hare sécured 
help which will equal that of any other House on 
the Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to 
all who favor the Ocsan Hovgs with their patronage. 

As formerly, No BAR On the premises. 

f@ For Rooms, &., address 


LYCETT & SAWYER, 
JOHN W. LYCRTT, Cape May, N. 3. 
HENRY W. SAWYER, x5 3m6 828 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 
No. 526 Callowhill Street, 


on. band a assortment of fine WALNUT sné 
60 TAGR Fe NITURDB. Aino first class HAIB 


and HUSK SEs. f Old Mat | 
tresses, Varaihing ao sre Stiended't eel orc mptness. 


PLAIN BONNETS,. 


Can be had during, and two weeks. previous to; the 
Yearly Meeting at Salem, Columbiana Oo., Obio, 
made by ANNA ROSS, of New York. 
Inquire of ~ JOB LAMBORN, 
al43t a “Salem, 









